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Beauty, wealth, and morality—these themes 
pervade the luxury arts of late antiquity 

(third to eighth centuries CE), a period when 
exquisite artworks broadcast elites’ status 

in a society characterized by deep economic 
inequalities. Considering women’s possessions 
like textiles, plate, ivory, and jewelry offers 

the rare opportunity to probe those female 
lives often written out of historical records. 

Yet from another perspective, these precious 
items appear as exclusive symbols of individual 
and family affluence. Through its imagery and 
materials, art associated with late antique 
dress and decor conveyed charged messages 
about the period's attitudes toward prosperity, 
ownership, and display, particularly as 
concerned women’s property and the legacies 
of intergenerational wealth. 


A richly adorned 
woman wearing 
pearl earrings, 

a bejeweled collar, 
and golden 
bracelets rests 
atop a gemstone- 
studded throne. 
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Elizabeth Dospél Williams 


Women, Wealth, and 
the Late Antique Household 


CATALOGUE 01 
Hanging with Hestia Polyolbos, “Rich in Blessings” 


Egypt, 6th century 

1.138 cm x w. 114.5 cm 

Wool; tapestry weave 

Findspot unknown; purchased from Dikran G. Kelekian (1867-1951), Paris, 1929 
BZ.1929.1 


A richly adorned woman 
wearing pearl earrings, 

a bejeweled collar, 

and golden bracelets 

rests atop a 
gemstone-studded throne. 


[CATALOGUE 01] This striking depiction of Hestia Polyolbos (“Hestia Rich in 
Blessings,” the ancient Greek goddess of the hearth), appears on a furnishing 
textile intended for an elite late antique interior. Likely used over several 
generations in the home, the hanging forcefully conveyed messages about 

the household’s economic and social status through the overt connection of 
abundant riches, moral uprightness, and good reputation. The majestic figure 
distributes silver discs inscribed with aspirational attributes: wealth (IAOYTOxX, 
ploutos), mirth (EYPPOXYNH, euphrosyne), praise (EYAOTIA, eulogia), festivity 
(EYOXIA, euochia), virtue (APETH, arete), and advancement (MIPOKONH, 
prokope).' Luxuriously dressed Hestia thus visualizes a family’s hopes for a 
prosperous home, an image seemingly out of step with the ancient goddess’ 
traditional associations with the lowly functions of a household hearth. 


The imagery on the hanging with Hestia Polyolbos explicitly links art, wealth, 
and morality—themes that pervade the luxury arts of late antiquity, a period 
when exquisite artworks broadcast elites’ status in a society characterized by 
deep economic inequalities. In that context, textiles, plate, ivory, and jewelry 
beautified interiors and bodies—particularly women’s bodies, since they served 
as women’s possessions. Study of such objects offers us the rare opportunity 
to reassert women’s agency and to probe those female lives often written out 
of historical records.” Yet from another perspective, these precious items might 
appear as exclusive symbols of individual and family affluence. Through its 
imagery and materials, art associated with late antique dress and decor conveyed 
charged messages about the period’s attitudes toward prosperity, ownership, 
and display, particularly as concerned women’s property and the legacies of 
intergenerational wealth. 


1. These terms and translations are proposed in 
Friedlander 1945: 7. For a full discussion of Hestia, 
including technical analyses, see https://www. 
doaks.org/resources/textiles/catalogue/BZ.1929.1. 


2. This exhibition’s concept builds on the 
groundwork of Kalavrezou 2003, particularly 
the essay on women’s roles in domestic space, 
Walker 2003. Equally inspirational is Maguire E. 
et al. 1989. Captions and footnoted references 
throughout this booklet feature information 
about findspots and provenance histories as they 
are known. These details are included in booklet 
and on exhibition labels as a methodological 
prompt to consider artifacts’ problematic 
decontextualization on the art market. 


3. Transhistorical consideration of economic 
inequality and intergenerational wealth is invited 
in Piketty 2022. Piketty argues that social and 
economic inequalities in premodern societies 
were vaster than in our own century, but his work 
does not engage with material or textual sources 
in depth to substantiate this claim. The exhibition 
also engages with theories of women’s roles as 
agentic economic actors, at times reaffirming 
patriarchal social structures, as described in 
Jones-Rogers 2020. 


A woman’s wealth in 

late antiquity was arguably 
never fully her own, 

at least not in the manner 
we understand today. 


To demonstrate the complexity of women’s property rights and ownership in 
late antiquity, we can turn to precious metal jewelry as a case study. Innumerable 
visual depictions portray women wearing layer upon layer of exquisite 
adornments. At first glance, this seems to suggest an interest in expressing 
identity and social position through opulent beautification. One such example is 
seen in this vivid painting of a woman from late Roman Egypt. [FIGURE 01] In what 
is her funerary portrait, she is depicted wearing pearl-and-emerald earrings, an 
enormous gemstone pendant at center of her chest, and a gold pin sticking from 
her hair. All these attributes communicated her exclusive social standing and 
economic status. 


The vividness of the portrait draws the modern viewer immediately, making 
it easy to conflate the sitter’s experience of dress and adornment with ours today. 
We generally wear jewelry to embellish the body and to express personal identity. 
Late antique documents, in contrast, reveal a more complicated scenario of how 
such jewelry (and household items more generally) figured in women’s lives. 
Dowries, marriage contracts, and divorce settlements preserved in documentary 
papyri attest to the possibilities and limitations of female ownership and 
property rights in what remained a patriarchal society.* These sources relate 
how women conveyed objects like jewelry, textiles, and other household goods 
upon their betrothal and into their marriage, where these possessions had not 
only functional but, more notably, financial importance. Some surviving dowries 
from late antique Egypt, for example, list household goods by their valuation 
in coinage, while gold jewelry appears listed by its weight, demonstrating that 
all the objects could be understood in monetized terms connected to financial 
transaction.> Household textiles, just as much as jewelry, receive significant 
valuations in inventories as especially precious objects. As such, they were 
handed down and used over several generations until threadbare. | CATALOGUE 02] 


4. For a critical overview of scholarship on 
women in papyri and on recent feminist readings 
of papyrological sources, see Bagnall 2021. 


5. Examples cited in Whitehorne 1986. 


CATALOGUE 02 
Fragment of a Hanging or Cover 


Egypt, 5th-6th century 

1. 48 x w. 45 cm 

Wool and linen; tapestry weave, plain weave, and pile 

Findspot unknown; collection of Theodor Graf (1840-1903), Austria; 

Austrian private collection, to 1970s; purchased from Christie’s Auction House, 2010 
BZ.2010.070 


CATALOGUE 03 
Marriage Belt 


Eastern Mediterranean, late 6th-early 7th century 

4.8 cm X 75.5 cm, 120.5 g 

Gold 

Findspot unknown; purchased from Elias (Elie) Bustros (dates unknown), Beirut, 1938 


BZ.1937.33, 


Betrothal and marriage 

were important moments 

of wealth transfer in women’s 
lives, as evidenced in 

the visual and material 
qualities of artifacts. 


Numerous rings, for example, portray married couples, often with inscriptions 
naming the individuals or proclaiming aspirational hopes for harmony and 
good grace. These rings are made of gold, suggesting they were limited to the 
uppermost classes of elite late antique society. Yet the practice of exchanging 
rings upon betrothal or marriage is in fact difficult to trace in the late antique 
written record, likely because there were innumerable variations on the custom, 
which itself found roots in ancient Mediterranean traditions.® Luxurious golden 
examples of so-called “marriage belts” feature tantalizing clues to such late 
antique matrimony rites, including imagery of couples exchanging rings in a 
ceremony seemingly officiated by Christ himself.” [caTaLocue 03] Yet despite 
their overt marital iconography, the precise role of rings and belts in betrothal 
or weddings remains unclear, and such objects may perhaps never have played 
a significant or widespread role in actual marriage ceremonies.® 


Rings’ and belts’ visual and material parallels to late antique coin jewelry point 
to yet other possible interpretations linked to concepts of intergenerational 
wealth. Coin jewelry, for example, was prevalent in late antiquity, with evidence 
for belts composed of coinage, as in an example with imitation Byzantine coins 
excavated in Susa, presumably dating to the Sasanian period.? [FicuRE 02] That 
such coin jewelry may have been associated with marriage and inherited wealth 
comes through clearly in a sixth-century neck adornment said to have been found 
in Egypt. In this impressive piece, a wide pectoral is made up of 14 coins anda 
central medallion with imperial portrait, from which is suspended an enkolpion 
depicting the Annunciation (obverse) and the Miracle of the Wine at the 
Marriage of Cana (reverse)."° [FIGURE 03] In form, it resembles the pectorals seen 
in late antique depictions of male military saints, suggesting thus a male owner; its 


6. There is a substantial bibliography on Byzantine 
marriage rites as evidenced in material culture, 
often connecting imperial, matrimonial, and 
protective imagery. Examples from Dumbarton 
Oaks are foundational in this discussion, 
especially in linking pre-Christian and Christian 
iconographies. See, for example, Kantorowicz 
1960 and Vikan 1990. The topic has been recently 
explored in Walker 2002. 


7. There is a second, closely related example 

in the Louvre, also placed in the sixth century, 
Département des Antiquités grecques, étrusques 
et romaines, MNE 645. The findspot of the belt 
is unknown; it was formerly in the collections 
of Aimé Péretié (1808-1882), Louis de Clercq 
(1837-1901), and Henri Louis Marie Martin 

de Boisgelin (1897-1985), who donated it to the 
Louvre in 1967, https://collections.louvre.fr/ 
ark:/53355/clo10256506. 


8. For a recent critique, see Radle 2020. 


g. An overview of coin jewelry in Bruhn 1993 
and Jones 2011. A fourth-century coin belt, 

for example, features coin issues over several 
decades in the late fourth century, suggesting 
that the marriage belt’s model might in fact 
have been coin jewelry well known from late 
antiquity (Getty, 83.AM.224). The findspot for 
this object is unknown; it was purchased from 
Robin Symes, 1983, https://www.getty.edu/art/ 
collection/object/103VE7. For the excavated belt 
from Susa, see https://collections.louvre.fr/ 
ark:/53355/clo10186528. It was found with several 
pieces of jewelry and a coin identified as dating to 
the reign of Nicephorus Phocas. See Pézard and 
Pottier 1926: 160-1. 


10. For the Berlin pectoral, see https://recherche. 
smb.museum/detail/679389/alexandrinischer- 
halsreif-mit-enkolpion. Its coins range from the 
mid-sixth to early-seventh centuries. For the 
inscription and numismatic details, see entry 296, 
by Katherine Brown, in Weitzmann, ed. 1979: 319. 


Greek inscription, however, addresses a wearer in the feminine gender, raising the 
possibility that it could very well have been the property of both male and female 
owners and reused over several generations. Since the coins used in this pectoral 
range in date over several decades, the piece and its component parts were 

likely considered heirlooms. Such jewelry may have commemorated the financial 
exchanges between families of the kind attested in late antique documentary 
papyri, with a nod in their iconography to a family’s wealth in the jewelry’s 
coin-like forms and to their owner’s (or owners’) social identities as Christians.” 


Engagement and marriage 
were not the only 
transactional moments in 
late antique women’s lives. 


Papyri connected with marriage frequently stipulate the fate of women’s wealth 
in case of divorce or separation. Such an arrangement is evocatively evidenced in 
a fourth-century divorce settlement between Senpsais and her husband Aurelius 
Soulis. Recorded in a papyrus from Egypt’s Western Desert, the document 
details the conditions of their divorce: while Senpsais retained the right to her 
own dowry, Aurelius’ gifts during the marriage would revert to him.” [Figure 04] 
At first glance, it is easy to read the document with modern eyes and to draw 
parallels to a prenuptial agreement, where the individuals’ wealth is preserved and 
the parties are free to separate on their own terms. From another perspective, 
however, documents protecting late antique woman’s possessions—and her 
dowry in particular—served a larger purpose. They were meant to not only 
maintain woman’s individual rights to personal wealth throughout her marriage, 
but also to safeguard her family’s legacy across generations. Such traditions 
ensured that property brought from the wife’s ancestral side remained intact, 
regardless of her marital status in the new family or the actions of her spouse 
over the course of their marriage. 


Archaeological hoards from late antique sites around the Mediterranean 
further confirm that women’s jewelry functioned as household and family wealth, 


u1. Alicia Walker explores connections 
between the iconographies of imperial coins 
and marriage jewelry in Walker 2010. 


12. Cited in Micucci [no date]. 


FIGURE 04 


rather than as an individual’s personal property. In many assemblages—both 
those acquired on the art market and from controlled excavations—multiples of 
necklaces and earrings are commonly grouped together. These archaeological 
patterns, on the one hand, point to the fashion for layering jewels on the body, 

as evidenced in innumerable visual depictions of late antique women.? On the 
other hand, such groupings could represent the accumulated wealth of the entire 
family, as in the collected belongings of numerous individuals gathered together 
for safekeeping, akin to today’s safe deposit boxes.’* [CATALOGUE 04, 05, 06] 
Jewelry is furthermore commonly found alongside coinage in archaeological 
hoards, as in numerous sixth- and seventh-century examples from Taposiris 
Magna, Samos, Mytilene, and Palmyra. There, gold earrings, necklaces, chains, and 
other elements of personal adornment (associated with both male and female 
dress) were discovered alongside substantial collections of gold coins.’> [FIGURE 05] 
Such archaeological assemblages tell little about how such jewelry was worn in 
life, but rather attest to the jewelry’s financial value to its owners, on par with 
currency as a family’s legacy of intergenerational wealth. In a world where an 
average person might live on the equivalent of one solidus (gold coin) 

a month, hoards like these represented staggering amounts of wealth beyond 

the accumulation possible in one individual's lifetime.’° 


Luxury jewelry and other artifacts associated with late antique elite 
households and women’s possessions stand out not only for their highly valuable 
materials or craftsmanship. Another distinguishing characteristic is their reliance 
on Greco-Roman imagery, particularly in their representations of ancient gods 
and mythical figures, well after Christianity’s adoption as an official religion. In 
a striking, large furnishing textile from Egypt dating to the sixth century, for 
example, beautifully dressed Nereids float against a deep red ground while sitting 
atop aquatic monsters. [CATALOGUE 07] The sea nymphs’ carefully arranged hair, 
gauzy garments, and golden armlets and bracelets evoke features of the period’s 
dress and adornment of the kind known from surviving objects. Similar to the 
Hestia furnishing textile, this fabric deployed ancient mythology to convey 
messages about socio-economic standing: Here, associations of the classical past 
reflected its owners’ rarefied knowledge to both family and visitors in the home. 
That the Nereid at right holds a mirror to admire her own reflection underscores 
the furnishing’s interconnecting messages of personal display and intimate 
observation as an artifact of a household interior. 


13. This habit is frequently depicted in late 

Roman period Egyptian mummy portraits, as for 
example a portrait of a young woman wearing a 
hair wreath, pearl earrings, and layered necklaces 
at the Met, 09.181.7. The findspot of this portrait 
is unknown; it was purchased from Maurice 
Nahman in 1909, https://www.metmuseum.org/ 
art/collection/search/547861. 


14. Ina study of a “treasure” that included nine 
pairs of earrings (now in Detroit Institute of 
Arts), Marvin Ross suggests that “no two pairs 
of earrings are alike so that they all could have 
belonged to a single person, or perhaps to 

the ladies of one household” (Ross 1959: 229). 
Alternatively, he speculates that it might have 
been a jeweler’s hoard. 


15. These are all excavated examples. For 
Taposiris Magna, see Petrina 2014; for Samos, see 
Drossoyianni Oeconomides 1989; for Mytilene, 
see Touratsoglou and Chalkia 2008; for Tadmur, 
see Michalowski 1962: 62-65, 222-236. 


16. I thank Jonathan Shea for providing figures 
concerning averages for unskilled income in 
the fifth through seventh centuries. For wages, 
see Morrisson and Cheynet 2009, especially the 
chart on wages in the sixth to ninth centuries, 
859-861. It is also important to note that one 
solidus weighed approximately 4.55 g of pure gold. 
The marriage belt (catalogue 3), in comparison, 
weighs 120.5 g, the equivalent of 26 and a half 
solidi, or over two years’ average wages for the 
time. The marriage ring (catalogue 19), 
intriguingly, weighs 4.4 g, or almost exactly one 
solidus, pointing to the possibility that gold 
coins were used as a source of raw material for 
jewelry production. 


CATALOGUE 04 
Necklace 


Eastern Mediterranean, 6th-7th century 

1. 33.3 cm, 21.8 g 

Gold, amethyst, chalcedony, pearls 

Findspot unknown; purchased from George Zacos (1911-1983), Istanbul, 1958 
BZ.1958.28 


CATALOGUE 05 
Necklace 


Eastern Mediterranean, 6th-7th century 

1. 46.1 cm, 36.8 g 

Gold, emerald, amethyst 

Findspot unknown; purchased from George Zacos (1911-1983), Istanbul, 1958 
BZ.1958.27 


CATALOGUE 06 
Necklace 


Eastern Mediterranean, 6th-7th century 

1. 52.3 cm, 28.9 g 

Gold, amethysts 

Findspot unknown; purchased from George Zacos (1911-1983), Istanbul, 1959 
BZ.1959.61 


Hanging with Two Nereids 

Egypt, 5th-6th century 

1. 95.0 cm x w. 143.5 cm 

Wool and linen; tapestry weave 

Findspot unknown; purchased from Dikran G. Kelekian (1867-1951), Paris, 1932 
BZ.1932.1 
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CATALOGUE 08 
Pyxis with Two Putti and Garland 


Eastern Mediterranean, 1st-2nd century 

diam. 4.1 cm 

Ivory 

Findspot unknown; collection of Mildred Barnes Bliss (1879-1969), Washington, DC; 
on loan from 1965; accessioned in 1985 

BZ.1985.4 


Depictions of beautiful women 
pervade the arts 

of late antique elite 

jewelry, furniture, and textiles. 


It is striking that many objects associated with women’s possessions feature 
Greco-Roman imagery, sometimes mixing Christian scenes with mythological 
elements, and at times with details bearing explicit connotations to matrimony. 
The alignment of beauty, mythology, marriage, Christian identity, and elite status 
is perhaps best illustrated in a large, luxurious silver casket likely made in late 
antique Rome. [FIGURE 06] It bears a Latin inscription naming its owners as a 
married couple, Projecta and her husband Secundus, who are urged to “live 

in Christ.” ” The pair’s portraits on the top of the box’s cover are set amidst 
representations of Aphrodite, putti, and Nereids, arranged so as to draw direct 
visual comparisons among the box’s varied characters. 


Such a casket was intended for uppermost strata of late antique society 
in the imperial capital, evident in its exquisite craftsmanship and the material 
value of its precious silver, weighing an impressive 820 grams (1.8 Ibs). Yet similar 
imagery was popular also on small boxes, furniture, and textiles owned by local 
elites all around the Mediterranean, suggesting that the cultural associations 
evoked in the Projecta casket were widespread on precisely the kinds of objects 
that we find documented as women’s property in documentary texts, such as 
dowries, divorce settlements, and wills. A diminutive ivory box (pyxis) featuring 
putti holding garlands, for example, likely held precious ointments or cosmetics, 
while a corner post of a small piece of furniture in ivory or bone featuring 
maenads would have featured in a larger narrative associated with the consorts 
of the god of wine, Dionysos. [CATALOGUE 08, 09] The imagery of nude and 
semi-nude, richly adorned women dominates on these small, precious containers, 
perhaps intended to provide models of contemporary beauty in the guise of 
mythological women at once instructive and aspirational.”® 


17. For the Projecta casket, see https:// 

www. britishmuseum.org/collection/object/ 
H_1866-1229-1. Jas Elsner has interpreted the 
casket in a framework of elite women’s visual 
experience, arguing that an intended audience 
was equally the husband and that the 
iconography evokes self-referential processes of 
beautification (Elsner 2007, especially 214ff). 


FIGURE 06 
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18. For recent research and overall review on the 
relationship between personal adornment and 
beauty standards in the early Byzantine period, 
see Walker 2021. 
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CATALOGUE 09 
Corner Post with Maenad 


Eastern Mediterranean, 2nd-3rd century 

1.10.6 cm x w.3 cm x d.2cm 

Ivory or bone 

Findspot unknown; purchased from Charles D. Kelekian (1899-1982), New York, 1956 
BZ.1956.1 


CATALOGUE 10 
Plate with Phaedra and Hippolytos 


Eastern Mediterranean, 6th century 

1. 25.1 cm x w. 25.1 cm, 939.6 g (with modern restoration) 

Silver 

Findspot unknown; purchased from Charles Ratton (1895-1986), Paris, 1949 
BZ.1949.6 


Representations 

of mythological figures 

are often read as 

expressions of the “good life’ 
or signals of syncretistic 

late antique religious beliefs.” 


From another vantage point, however, the continued popularity of ancient 
mythologies might reflect conservative ideals of elite society obsessed with 
status rooted in family lineages and ancient tradition. In this view, depictions 

of mythological figures on luxury works could reproduce and reiterate older 
ideologies, bridging prestigious individuals and families to historical periods 
and solidifying inequitable social position through connection to the past. 
After all, knowledge of mythological content relied on the cultural capital of 
good education, a concept known in Greek as paideia, itself an exclusive marker 
of distinction. Education about a shared classical past made possible agreeable 
conversation and fostered an atmosphere of good comportment among 
individuals who perceived themselves to be social equals. Although usually the 
recipients of such education are presumed men, elite women, too, participated 
in this rarefied education, as in the example of the literary empress Eudocia 

(d. 460), whose erudite Greek poetry attests to her classical training.”° 


Such cultural expressions demonstrating education and knowledge of the 
ancient past were arguably best on display in the highly choreographed context 
of late antique dining culture, a point that becomes clear when one considers 
the mythological content of elite reception spaces and dining implements.” 
Innumerable late antique floor mosaics and wall paintings depicted ancient myths: 
As just one example, a mid-fourth-century villa in Trimithis (Egypt) belonging to 
a local official named Serenos includes paintings of classical gods and allegorical 
figures in what were presumably reception rooms.” The paintings’ composition— 
frontal-facing figures, outlined in dark colors, set in isolation in running scenes— 
bear visual similarities to large-format textiles with classical scenes of the same 
period, like those depicting Hestia and Nereids in this exhibition. [FIGURE 07] 


19. The expression is defined (and as far as I can 
tell, coined) in Maguire H. 1999 and was explored 
in an exhibition curated by Andrea Myers Achi at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Good Life: 
Collecting Late Antique Art at the Met, May 24, 
2021-January 7, 2024 (https://www.metmuseum. 
org/exhibitions/good-life-collecting-late-antique- 
art). A methodology rooted in syncretism as 
applied to late antique Egypt is outlined in 
Frankfurter 2017. 


20. I thank Lizzy Hane for drawing attention to 
Eudocia’s poetry. See, for example, Plant 2004: 
198-209; Green and Tsafrir 1982. 


21. For ideas about paideia in late antique luxury 
arts generally and silver plate specifically, see 
Leader-Newby 2004. 


22. Walls on the other side of the room, in fact, 
depict banquet scenes. See McFadden 2015 
(available in color at http://dlib.nyu.edu/awdl/ 
isaw/oasis-city/chapter7.xhtml#chapter7.2) and 
McFadden 2019. 


FIGURE 07 
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Paintings like these would have served as backdrop for an array of luxury 
objects associated with dining and decor, many featuring mythological scenes 
drawn from the ancient past, with the aim of provoking conversation in the 
setting of the meal. And indeed, silver plate especially deploy similar classical 
imagery. A sixth-century silver dish featuring the myth of Phaedra and Hippolytos, 
for example, depicts an incestuous stepmother and stepson together pouring 
over a book or inscribed tablet. Understanding such imagery required knowing 
the classical story popularized in ancient literature. [CATALOGUE 10] Just as 
importantly, silver plate like this represented a substantial investment of 
household wealth and an intergenerational legacy. The presence of conservative 
design features linking back to classical ideals may have been as much an 
aesthetic choice as an ideological one—connecting the family back to well-rooted 
historical precedents in a period of cultural change and uncertainty. 


Late antique elite preferences 
for conservative imagery 

could be interpreted 

as a reactionary gesture 

to reassert the power of the past 
and the prestige of the family. 


Whereas an elite household might once have comprised related family members 
and enslaved people headed by a male paterfamilias, Christianity, the new religion 
in late antiquity, offered a different conceptualization of community along 

shared systems of belief regardless of blood ties.” With this drastic societal 
reorganization emerged changing ideologies around concepts of affluence, where 
older notions of inheritance and intergenerational wealth were pitted against 
evolving ideas about philanthropy and the redistribution of riches.*4 New ideals 
thus appear in late antique rhetoric, particularly in Christian and Jewish theology, 


CATALOGUE 11 
Plate with Monogram and Ivy Leaves 


Eastern Mediterranean, 7th century 

1.13.5 cm x w. 13.5 cm x d. 2.4 cm, 313.12 

Silver, niello 

Findspot unknown; collection of Helene Irwin Crocker (1887-1966), San Francisco; 
Gift of Helene Irwin Crocker, 1960. 

BZ.1960.60 


whereby the renunciation of one’s riches and their sharing through acts of charity 
were seen as virtuous and desirable.’ In these traditions, the redistribution 

of wealth through charitable donations to the poor replaced older traditions 
advocated in the Greco-Roman world, known as euergetism, where individual 

and family riches were donated to larger civic goals.*° New Jewish and Christian 
ethical and moral attitudes towards wealth, instead, saw donation and charity to 
the underprivileged as a pathway to spiritual blessings. 


The depiction of Hestia points to intriguing ambiguities in visualizing these 
changing ideologies. As a representation of the household, she distributes (or 
perhaps receives) small silver discs as an expression of her blessings. In shape, 
size, and form, Hestia’s plates resemble contemporary silver, as in an example 
with Christian monograms (themselves related to pre-Christian examples as in 
CATALOGUE 10). [CATALOGUE 11] The similarities suggest that such objects might have 
been understood not only as functional artifacts for bearing food, but also as 
symbolic visualizations of the well-regarded riches of a spiritually endowed home. 


In the progressively Christian environment, jewelry, textiles, cosmetics, and 
luxury household objects became flash points in debates about appropriate 
display of wealth, often with gendered overtones. Excessive adornment was a 
source of increased criticism among theologians, perhaps because of its lingering 
associations with inherited, generational wealth and because of anxieties about 
the expression of identity through appearance and dress. Clement of Alexandria 
late second century), for example, devotes many passages of his Paedagogus 
The Instructor) to addressing the inappropriateness of the overt display of wealth 
in the household and in dress among Christians. He pays particular attention 
to precious metal vessels, gem-studded jewelry, and precious textiles.” Among 
other critiques, Clement questions the legitimacy of men wearing gold rings with 
imagery on their bezels, while allowing that women might wear gold rings as part 
of their dress and when carrying out responsibilities related to their household. 
Clement’s text refers to signet rings usually associated with men’s dress, and 
his arguments uphold gendered distinctions that would see women’s jewelry 
as frivolous decoration and men’s as functional insignia.** [CATALOGUE 12] Such 
debates draw on, but also depart from, discussions about women’s adornments 
articulated among earlier Roman authors, who might view a wife’s jewelry as 
emblems of her family’s honor. In that context, it was considered necessary 
that women demonstrate restraint befitting an upright household’s position in 
society.”? Taken together, these late Roman and early Christian texts demonstrate 
how women’s jewelry in particular evoked concerns about generational wealth, 
household responsibilities, gender expression, and religious identity. 


Fascinating supporting evidence for these conceptual groupings is found in 
early Christian saints’ lives, which translated abstract, theological concepts for 
popular consumption through vivid storytelling. The fourth- or fifth-century 
Life of Pelagia, for example, relates the story of a prostitute of Antioch, noted 
early in the account to have paraded through the streets wearing the barest 
minimum of golden garments and jewelry, accompanied by a parade of slaves 


(themselves her household possessions) dressed in similar garb. After several 
days of demonic spiritual tribulation, Pelagia has by the end of the story 
converted to Christianity and relinquished all her personal wealth to donate to 
the poor.° The story’s author, Deacon James of Edessa, details all the scintillating 
details of Pelagia’s gem-covered, pearl-studded, golden clothing and jewelry, 
which call to mind exquisite silks and adornments undoubtedly familiar to the 
story’s contemporary audience. | CATALOGUE 13, 14, 15] And in a final twist, the 
author recounts how Pelagia retreats to a monastic community, where she 
passes with the masculine form of her name, Pelagius, remaining undetected as 
a woman until after her death.* The story thus encapsulates new Christian ideals 
of philanthropy and the complex messages about gender and wealth that such 
new beliefs conveyed: What begins with a sinful woman of inordinate individual 
fortune ends with the saving of her soul through the redistribution of personal 
riches to the church community and her rebirth as an austere man of God. 


CATALOGUE 12 

Signet Key Ring 

Eastern Mediterranean, 7th-8th century 

Ring: 1. 2.5 cm x w. 2.cm, 113 g 

Key: 1. 2.6 cm x w. 1.3 cm, 5 g 

Gold, niello 

Findspot unknown; purchased from George Zacos (1911-1983), Istanbul, 1958 

Ring, BZ.1958.19 

Key: Loan, Menil Collection, X 734, purchased by Dominique de Menil (1908-1997), Houston 


23. There is a rich bibliography on theoretical 
approaches to late antique household social 
structures. See, for example, the recent 
descriptive account in Sessa 2018. 


24. On early Christian philanthropy and 
community, see Caner 2021 and Brown 2012. 


25. Recent literature exploring rhetoric around 
late antique wealth through the lenses of 
economic history and theory include Quigley 2021 
and Gardner 2022. 


26. The conceptual relationship between 
Greco-Roman and late antique notions of wealth 
is advanced convincingly in discussions about 
the “value-neutral” nature of wealth (mammon) 
in rabbinic sources, in Gardner 2022: 76-94. 


27. See, for example, “Against Embellishing the 
Body,” in Wood trans. 1954: 202-211. 


28. Extensive analyses of Clement’s passage on 
rings, in Finney 1987. 


29. Berg 2002 and Kunst 2005. 


30. Translation of the Syriac version in “Pelagia,” 
Brock and Ashbrook Harvey 2008, https://hdl- 
handle-net.ezp-prodi.hul.harvard.edu/2027/ 
heb94258.0001.001; translation of the Latin version 
in “Pelagia: Beauty Riding By,” Ward 1987: 57-75. 


31. For a reading of the story of Pelagia in terms of 
gender discourse, see Betancourt 2020: 101-106. 


32. John Chrysostom (ca. 347-407 CE) criticizes 
the display of wealth in late antique Antioch 
specifically, tying together the vicissitudes of the 
marketplace, the exchange of currency and goods, 
concerns about Christian modesty, and debates 
about women’s dress practice. The setting of the 
Life of Pelagia thus takes on special charge. See 
the analysis in Leyerle 1994. Thank you, Lizzy 
Hane, for the reference. 


CATALOGUE 13 
Silk Fragment 


Possibly Sasanian, 5th-6th century 

Larger fragment: |. 14.0 cm x w. 12.8 cm; smaller fragment: 1. 16.5 cm x w. 5.8 cm 
Silk; samite 

Findspot unknown, possibly Antinoe, Egypt; purchased from Dikran G. Kelekian 
(1867-1951), New York, 1939 

BZ.1939.33.1-2 


CATALOGUE 14 
Bracelet 


Eastern Mediterranean, probably Egypt, 7th century 

8.9 x 8 x 3.8 cm, 58.9 ¢ 

Gold 

Findspot unknown; purchased from Kalebdjian Freres (Hagop and Garbis Kalebdjian, 
dealers active ca. 1905 to ca. 1942), Paris, 1938 

BZ.1938.66 
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CATALOGUE 15 
Pair of Earrings 


Eastern Mediterranean, 6th century 

1.7.7 cm x w. 2.5 cm, 17.6 g (together) 

Pearls, gold 

Findspot unknown; J. J. Klejman (1906-1995), New York, until 1963; by descent to 
Susanne K. Bennet, Washington, D.C.; purchased from Bennet, 2015 

BZ.2015.041 


CATALOGUE 16 
Earring or Pendant 


Eastern Mediterranean, 4th-6th century 

1.7.5 cm x w. 3.9 cm x d. 0.3 cm, 12.5 g 

Gold 

Findspot unknown; J. J. Klejman (1906-1995), New York, until 1963; by descent to 
Susanne K. Bennet, Washington, DC; purchased from Bennet, 2004 

BZ.2004.13 
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Stories like Pelagia’s reflect 
changing late antique attitudes 
toward the ownership and 
display of personal wealth in 
the tensions between official 
doctrine and popular belief. 


Such accounts suggest that negative attitudes toward the display of excessive 
wealth—articulated in normative early Christian theological texts—became 
pervasive in late antique society, perhaps in response to changing patterns of 
wealth and its relationship to intergenerational legacies. Indeed, the concepts 
developed in these centuries gathered momentum of their own that extended 
well past their original late antique cultural milieu. Only a few centuries later, in 
the Abbasid period (750-1258 CE), Muslim jurists similarly debated the morality of 
displaying wealth through dress across many hadiths, or collections of traditions 
containing sayings of the prophet Muhammad. Similar to the conversations 
articulated among late antique Christian authors, these discussions layered 

in concerns about the expression of gender, ethnic, and religious identities, 
including prohibitions about men wearing silk or precious metal adornment. 
Such texts laid out cultural expectations for correct appearance for followers 

of the new religion, arguing for simplicity, modesty, and restraint over excessive 
adornment, and for distinction in men’s and women’s dress. 


Regulations like these can be read alongside evidence from early Islamic 
material culture, a comparison that nuances and complicates the perspectives 
recorded in written sources. Ornate jewelry from these centuries suggests 
that even in the world of Islam excessive display was not only commonplace 
but perhaps even specially prized. The later shift becomes evident when one 
considers jewelry’s changing aesthetics and craftsmanship. In late antique 
jewelry prior to the seventh century, for instance, there is a strong preference 
for openwork technique, whereby intricate designs are formed in patterns 
created in the interplay between shiny surfaces and dark, cut-through negative 
spaces.*4 [ CATALOGUE 16] Openwork technique was undoubtedly admired 


CATALOGUE 17 

Earring 

Eastern Mediterranean, 8th century 

1.5.6 cm x w. 3.5 cm, 6.7 g 

Gold 

Findspot unknown; purchased from George Zacos (1911-1983), Istanbul, 1953 
BZ.1953.12.25 
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among late antique artisans not only for its visual effects but possibly also for 
economic reasons, since the technique allowed goldsmiths to cut and punch 
endlessly intricate designs into thin gold ground, thereby using relatively small 
amounts of precious metal to maximum effect. Yet this widespread technique 
disappears entirely in jewelry from the Umayyad period onward (661-750 CE), 
where evidence points to increasing preferences for solid gold jewelry that 
nonetheless continued to feature motifs previously seen in openwork examples.2° 
[CATALOGUE 17] In this perspective, the ostentatious, lavish use of gold in the early 
Islamic period suggests a new appreciation for jewelry’s material properties and 
improved access to precious metal, while the pieces’ continued imagery in later 
periods affirms the enduring appeal of older iconographic types.2° 


The range of attitudes and opinions about the display of wealth expressed 
in the texts, images, and artifacts of the centuries covered in Rich in Blessings 
evoke enduring concerns: the legacies of inherited wealth, the legitimizing 
nature of older iconographies on lavish art objects, the critiques of excessive 
ornamentation in favor of modesty and restraint, the ambiguous agency of 
women as owners of their own property. Such themes are universal in their 
contours yet specific in their late antique expression.2” Similar ideas resonate in 
debates about “quiet luxury” or intergenerational wealth inequalities emergent 
in current cultural discourse and economic research.®* Indeed, it is perhaps at 
first surprising that women’s appearances would receive focused attention in 
today’s discussions after so many decades of feminist critique. And yet, whether 
it is fascination over the astronomical costs of Hermés Birkin bags or admiration 
for the restrained luxury of celebrities’ exorbitantly expensive wardrobes, 
such discussions are built on foundations of deep-rooted, conceptually dense 
associations linking affluence, morality, and power through women’s possessions 
and bodily appearance. 


Thus the perspectives of late antique women, 
their rights to wealth, 

and their positions in the household- 
remote in so many ways to our world today- 
offer enduring perspectives 

on the structural inequities 

broadcast, criticized, and left intact 

in any display of riches. 


33. These topics are discussed in the major 
collections of hadiths, in chapters dedicated 

to dress (Kitab al-Libas). An example of such a 
tradition is recounted in Sahih al-Bukhari, dated 
to the mid-ninth century CE: “Narrated Ibn Abi 
Laila: While Hudhaifa was at Al-Madain, he asked 
for water whereupon the chief of the village 
brought him water in a silver cup. Hudhaifa threw 
it at him and said, ‘I have thrown it only because 
Ihave forbidden him to use it, but he does not 
stop using it. Allah’s Messenger said, ‘Gold, 

silver, silk and dibaj (a kind of silk) are for them 
(unbelievers) in this world and for you (Muslims) 
in the hereafter?” Sahih al-Bukhari, 5831, https:// 
sunnah.com/bukhari:5831. Women are encouraged 
to donate their jewelry to charity (zakat) in the 
ninth-century CE tradition recorded by Sahih 
Muslim: “Ibn ‘Abbas reported: I bear testimony 
to the Messenger of Allah offering prayer before 
Kutba. He (after saying prayer) delivered the 
Kutba, and he found that the women could not 
hear it, so he came to them and exhorted them 
and preached them and commanded them to give 
alms, and Bilal had stretched his cloth and 

the women were throwing rings, earrings, and 
other things. This hadith has been narrated 

on the authority of Ayyub with the same chain 

of transmitters.” Sahih Muslim, 884b, c, https:// 
sunnah.com/muslim:884b. 


34. This technique is explored in detail in 
Geroulanou 1999. 


35. Compare to the clasps of Catalogue 6. 


36. Anearly identical earring also in repoussé, 
with imagery of lions facing a plant motif, was 
excavated in Beth Shean (Scythopolis) in a stall 
with goldsmithing tools, coins, and older jewelry 
in an Umayyad marketplace. The market was 
destroyed in an earthquake in 748/9 CE (AH 131). 
See Khamis 2009: 466-67. 


37. Such universal themes as relate to jewelry 
across time and culture are explored thoughtfully 
in Holcomb 2018. 


38. For cultural trends in the display of wealth, 
see (among many similar articles) Trebay 2023; 
for statistics on intergenerational wealth transfer, 
see Feiveson and Sabelhaus 2018. 


Lizzie McCord 

One Woman's Wealth: 

Mildred Bliss, Dumbarton Oaks, 
and an Act of Cultural Philanthropy 


CATALOGUE 18 

Marriage Ring 

Eastern Mediterranean, 6th-7th century 

diam. 2 cm, 4.4 g (one solidus) 

Gold with niello 

Findspot unknown; gift to Mildred Barnes (1879-1969) and Robert Woods Bliss (1875-1962), 
Washington, DC, on their golden wedding anniversary, April 14, 1958, from their sister, 
Annie Louise Bliss Warren (1878-1964); gift of Mildred Barnes Bliss, 1969 

BZ.1969.77 


In 1935, Dumbarton Oaks’ Music Room, which served as Mildred and Robert Bliss’ 
center for entertaining, looked quite similar to its appearance today. The Blisses’ 
appreciation for old worlds, the art of which they had begun collecting, extended 
to the decoration of their own home long before it became a museum. In the 
southwest corner of the Music Room, the sixth-century Egyptian tapestry featuring 
Hestia Polyolbos (Hestia Rich in Blessings”) watched over the room. [CATALOGUE 01] 
The ancient goddess of the hearth protected the Blisses’ home and their 
ambitions for it—connecting them to the elite late antique household(s) where 
the same tapestry had once hung.2? [FiGuRE 8] 


Mildred and Robert Woods Bliss’ enormous wealth was primarily Mildred’s.*° 
Her father, Demas Barnes, owned significant stock in the Centaur Company—a 
pharmaceutical manufacturer. On his death, in 1888, his stock went to Mildred’s 
half-sister Cora Barnes, and on her death, in 1911, to Mildred. Mildred and her 
mother, Anna Blaksley Bliss, sold the stock in 1923 for $13 million, and on Anna’s 
death, in 1935, Mildred inherited more than $12 million ($260 million today).*" 
For Mildred, putting that money toward the preservation of the humanities was 
a valiant objective, resulting in the Blisses’ extensive art collection and, eventually, 
the founding of Dumbarton Oaks. Yet just as viewing wealthy women in late 
antiquity as simply enjoying the beauty their wealth provided ignores the financial 
implications of their jewelry and other adornments, so appreciating Mildred Bliss 
as purely a supporter of the arts misses the broader role Mildred’s wealth played. 
Amore critical view of Mildred’s wealth and collecting reveals that, in many ways, 
it reflected her Byzantine world. 


Like the collecting by other wealthy cultural philanthropists, the Blisses’ 
collecting was necessarily an economic process. The art market, like any other 
segment of the market economy, responded to changes in supply and demand. 
Due to the insular nature of the market for antiquities, buyers such as the Blisses 
yielded great influence. Mildred Bliss’ correspondence with her advisor and friend 


39. Dospél Williams 2022. 


FIGURE 08 


40. Carder 2010: §, 12. 


41. “Cora F. Barnes, Last Will and Testament,” 1911, 
Wills, Vol 0922-0923, 1911, New York, U.S., Wills 
and Probate Records, 1659-1999, http://www. 
ancestrylibrary.com; “Anna B. Bliss, Last Will and 
Testament,” 1935, Vol 29-34, 1932-1936, California, 
US., Wills and Probate Records, 1850-1953, http:// 
www.ancestrylibrary.com; The New York Times 
1914; The New York Times 1936. 


Royall Tyler at times reads as a who’s-who of early-twentieth-century wealth, 
with mentions of Andrew and Bunny Mellon, J.P. Morgan, and Arthur Sachs (of 
Goldman Sachs).*? Although it may be difficult today to view the relatively 
little-known Blisses in the same category as these giants of Gilded Age wealth, 
together they collectively dictated the price points for late antique art. And not 
surprisingly, their letters frequently mention price negotiations for artworks and 
the effect of new archaeological finds on pricing for certain types of artifacts. 
Their conversations bear an alarming casualness when one considers that in our 
time there have been growing demands for the return of cultural objects derived 
from illicit archaeological excavations.” 


Given the capital investment that the Blisses’ founding of Dumbarton Oaks 
represents, we must consider what the collection meant to them financially, as 
well as philanthropically, as they likely were at the time. Mildred Bliss’ letters with 
Tyler frequently make reference to their earnings, which was almost entirely 
passive income from stocks, because ambassadors like Robert Bliss were not 
paid particularly well.44 In February 1931, Mildred passed on buying a rug from 
Asia Minor due to her fear that there would be “increasing taxation in the United 
States,’ but expressed hope that the Blisses’ financial advisor would help limit 
the damage done.* In considering the purchase of the Nereids tapestry, Mildred 
wrote to Tyler that “after seeing our lawyer and gaining some idea of what one’s 
income is likely to be for 1932, we will cable [you].”4° 


Moreover, even when most of the art that the Blisses purchased was for 
the purpose of strengthening Dumbarton Oaks’ collections, they also made 
purchases for their personal enjoyment and decoration of their homes—first 
at Dumbarton Oaks and later at a nearby Georgetown property. On Mildred 
Bliss’ death, in 1969, the art and furniture alone were worth nearly $200,000, 
which is more than $1.5 million in today’s money. The probate record lists each 
item alongside its appraised value, akin to accountings of late antique dowries 
preserved in documentary papyri.*” Included in this bequest were several 
pieces that would become part of the Dumbarton Oaks’ collection—including a 
Byzantine marriage ring Robert’s sister Annie gifted the couple for their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary.*® [CATALOGUE 18 | 


Just as women in antiquity may have accumulated wealth in the form 
of jewelry hoards, so did Mildred Bliss. Her considerable personal jewelry 
collection—112 pieces—sold at auction in January 1970 for over $420,000, 
over $3.3 million today.*? Dumbarton Oaks was the beneficiary of the sale.°° 
In materials as in function, Mildred’s jewelry resembled that of the women of 
late antique society. Her most exquisite, and most valuable, pieces feature gems 
that in antiquity traveled for months from sources in India, Sri Lanka, Egypt, 
and elsewhere. In fact, these materials remained so in fashion that Belle da Costa 
Greene, first director of the Morgan Library and herself an expert in illuminated 
manuscripts, owned a pair of Byzantine pearl and sapphire earrings. Similarly to 
Mildred Bliss, Greene bequeathed her personal jewelry collection to the Morgan 
Library to be sold with proceeds benefitting the Library.™ [CATALOGUE 19] 


42. Letter RT to MBB, March 14, 1931, https://www. 
doaks.org/resources/bliss-tyler-correspondence/ 
letters/14mar1931; Letter RT to MBB, June 17, 1929 
https://www.doaks.org/resources/bliss-tyler- 
correspondence/letters/17jun1929. The letter of 
March 14, 1931, contains an interesting discussion 
of the behavior of art dealers trying to artificially 
influence the market: “I imagine that the Soviets, 
while very anxious to sell, are doing all they can 
to avoid their sales being talked about, and are 
only allowing people whom they regard as serious 
clients to see the important works they are offering 
for sale, in order to avoid the effect on the market 
which would be produced if it were generally 
known that they were selling on a large scale.” 


43. Anderson and Ivanova 2023. See especially 
“Introduction,” (1-38) and Winnik, “The South 
Kensington Museum, Byzantine Egyptian 
Textiles, and Art-Historical Imperialism,” 
(145-152). An example of Royal Tyler and the 
Blisses conversations about price negotiations is 
in Letter MBB to RT, July 29, 1938, https://www. 
doaks.org/resources/bliss-tyler-correspondence/ 
letters/29juli938: “But what can we do about 
those prices? It is too amusing his saying that 
Robert always beats him down. Of course he 
does. What a fool we should be if we followed 
Kelek’s [Dikran Kelekian] first figures. And 
whereas the first figures may be put up so as to 
enable him to graciously come down, that was 
certainly not the case with Hestia as he never 
came down and kept us some seventeen years!” 


44. Carder 2010: 5, 12. 


45. Letter MBB to RT, February 14, 1931, 
https://www.doaks.org/resources/bliss-tyler- 
correspondence/letters/14febi931. 


46. Catalogue 07. Letter MBB to RT, November 
11, 1931, https://www.doaks.org/resources/bliss- 
tyler-correspondence/letters/11novi931. 


47. Probate Record for 1537 28th St, NW, 
Washington, DC, 1969, Blissiana, Folder: Bliss, 
Mildred Barnes: Estate, Dumbarton Oaks 
Institutional Archives, Washington DC. I thank 
Carla Galfano for her guidance in exploring the 
Dumbarton Oaks institutional archives, and for 
accompanying me on treasure hunts in search of 
the objects listed in the probate record. 


48. The Blisses’ collection of valuable art that 
was gifted to them in commemoration of their 
wedding and anniversaries is another parallel 
to antiquity and the exchange of wealth upon 
marriage. In addition to the gift of the marriage 
ring, Mildred’s mother Anna gave the couple 

a Gothic tapestry for their wedding in 1908 
(BZ.1908.01.(T)). 


49. The auction for Bliss’ jewels underscores 

how clearly these were financial assets rather 
than fashion pieces. In an annotated copy of the 
auction catalogue, someone (perhaps an executor 
or lawyer handling Mildred’s estate) included 

the appraisal value from the probate record, the 
range suggested by Parke-Bernet, and the final 
sale value of each item. In a note included inside 
the inner cover, this same person has noted the 
exact number of items that sold below the value 
included in the probate record. In addition, 
following the auction, an article in a Scripps 
Howard newspaper reported that the high selling 
points of the colored gems would lift colored gem 
prices worldwide (Nadel 1970). 


50. The New York Times 1970. 


51. The personal collection of Belle da Costa 
Greene will be the subject of a major 2024 
exhibition at the Morgan Library. See https:// 
www.themorgan.org/belle-greene/exhibition. 


The highlights of the auction of Mildred Bliss’ jewelry included an unusual 
brooch shaped like a peacock feather made up of sapphires, emeralds, topazes, 
amethyst, and diamonds. [FicuRre 09] Discussion of the brooch solidified its 
status as a piece of valuable property, rather than a beautiful accessory. In 1970, 
a Tiffany’s jewelry designer noted that the labor costs required to make such 
an object would be “prohibitively expensive” making it “flamboyant, but not 
economically sound.” Mildred Bliss’ friends recalled seeing her wear the brooch 
only once, and in general they were not aware of the size and value of the entire 
collection, because she did not wear much of it or speak of it often. Instead, 
Mildred’s jewelry was largely treated as inherited wealth—she received much of 
it in her mother’s will—and it remained unworn. [FIGURE 10] And yet the value 
of her jewelry was somehow known. Following her death, numerous jewelers 
contacted the executors of her estate to express interest in handling the sale of 
her jewelry. Some had been party to earlier sales of smaller amounts of jewelry.® 
Others may have simply acted on the assumption that a woman of such great 
wealth would necessarily own significant, valuable adornments. 


This historical background makes it tempting to look at Mildred’s preservation 
of wealth in the form of accumulated, rarely worn jewelry as a feminist departure 
from twentieth-century norms of patrilineal inheritance or as a performance 
of modesty. But to view Mildred Bliss’ wealth as a radical break with patriarchal 
traditions of contemporary America would be a mistake—women with 
considerable wealth existed in Western culture for centuries prior.*4 Indeed, 
Mildred Bliss was not alone in the world of twentieth-century art collecting. 
Other wealthy women collectors include Dominique de Menil and Helene Crocker, 
both of whom owned objects featured in this exhibition.*> For these women, 
their collections served as signifiers of status—both in evidencing their 
financial capability to engage in the trade of antiquities and in connoting their 
sophisticated interests, much as demonstrating one’s paideia (“literacy”) was 
a tool of elites in late antiquity. For Bliss and Menil, their collections would also 
serve as their legacies—a testament to their wealth that would outlive them, 
just as excavated hoards outlive their original owners. 


Drawing connections between women’s wealth in modern times and in 
late antiquity offers the opportunity to reflect on the presence of inequality, 
and methodologies for studying such inequality, in both periods.°° Rather 
than suggest casual or direct connections, however, we can perhaps apply our 
modern perspective to generate new questions and reconsider the economic 
inequalities late antique women’s wealth reveals. Whose labor provided for 
the wealth required to purchase such luxurious materials as gold, pearls, and 
sapphires? What stories open up to us when we allow ourselves to imagine the 
people who dyed and wove threads to construct the beautiful tapestry that 
would one day hang in the corner of the Music Room?*” Looking in the opposite 
direction can also bring the legacy of Mildred Bliss’ wealth and Dumbarton 
Oaks’ formative collections into clearer focus. The Blisses’ philanthropic act of 
donating Dumbarton Oaks to Harvard University fulfilled a societal obligation of 


FIGURE 09 


52. Ross 1970; “Anna B. Bliss, Last Will and 
Testament.” 


FIGURE 10 


53. Correspondence Re: Estate, Blissiana, Folder: 
Bliss, Mildred Barnes: Estate, Dumbarton Oaks 
Institutional Archives, Washington, DC. 


54. Erickson 2014. Erickson notes that the origin 
of the marker “Mrs.” is not in representing 
marriage status but in recognizing certain 
property-owning women as “Mistress—shortened 
to Mrs.” In early modern Britain, for example, 
women called Mrs. were primarily identified 
this way because they owned capital, regardless 
of whether they were married. See also the 
discussion of the “Mrs. Man” styling in Erickson, 
which is especially interesting as the Vogue 
profile of Mildred Bliss in 1966 referred to her as 
Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss. 


55. Catalogue 11 and 12. 


56. The Blisses’ twentieth-century wealth is 

easier to examine critically, I believe, than that 

of late antique women due to its proximity 

and familiarity. There is also much more 
documentation for how their wealth and property 
came into existence. We know, for example, that 
much of the Dumbarton Oaks property—built 
before the Blisses bought it in 1920—is the 
product of enslaved labor (Almeida and Way 2021, 
forthcoming Catalogue House Exhibition). 


57. Saidiya Hartman coined the phrase “critical 
fabulation,’ which she describes as the use of a 
combination of historical facts gathered from 
sparse archival documentation and of imagined 
possibilities suggested by those facts to fill in 
gaps where marginalized people, in particular 
Black women, do not exist in archival records. 
The borrowing of methodologies across temporal 
boundaries has also gone in the opposite 
direction. The emergence of material culture 
studies within the history of slavery strikes me as 
inspired in part by longstanding methodologies 
in the historiography of premodern cultures 

with limited written records, as they are in the 
case of enslaved people (Miles 2021 and Rockman 
2021). lam grateful to those at Dumbarton Oaks— 
including Elizabeth Dospél Williams and 
Jonathan Shea—who have so generously given me 
a crash course in the study of premodern material 
culture before I venture back into nineteenth- 
century history. 


charitable donation, an obligation that began with the early Christian theological 
encouragement of wealth renunciation.® In the ever-growing landscape of 
“philanthrocapitalism,” looking backwards in time to these early debates about 
the virtues of charity and renouncing wealth can raise critical questions about 
the celebration of individual philanthropists, including the Blisses.*° Unlike the 
late antique Pelagia, who renounced all her wealth and then, unrecognized, spent 
the rest of her life incognito in a monastery, modern-day women philanthropists, 
including Mildred Bliss, Bunny Mellon, Melinda Gates, and MacKenzie Scott, 
receive widespread recognition—and the social capital that accompanies such 
recognition—for their giving. A reexamination of debates over charity in late 
antiquity may help us reconsider this cult of personality, instead leading us to 
interrogate the legitimacy of such massive accumulations of wealth. 


A 1966 Vogue profile of Mildred Bliss carries out precisely this kind of 
period-crossing celebration of wealth, crowning Mildred Bliss as “Washington’s 
Byzantine Empress” and consequently associating her with both the beautiful 
and the imperial. The article’s author, John Walker, emphasized Mildred’s social 
capital, noting that a social function did not happen in Washington without her 
presence, and celebrated her physical stature, describing her “slim body, her erect 
and beautiful posture, her sensitive delicate features [that] evoke the ladies of 
Byzantium.” These associations of imperial splendor bear out in Dumbarton Oaks’ 
collections, which in many ways celebrate the lives of the wealthiest members 
of premodern societies. For Mildred Bliss, preserving the memory of celebrated 
empires through collected objects drew a line that connected her patronage to 
the elites of the past. Whether or not she wore her jewelry, or displayed each 
piece of art, she presided over the collection’s riches and bequeathed them to 
a rarefied audience. In this way, Mildred Bliss resembled Hestia, reigning over an 
elite hearth and offering blessings to those assembled around her. [FiGURE 11] 


58. Giridharadas 2018. 


59. Cassidy 2015. 


60. Walker 1966. 


FIGURE 11 


CATALOGUE 19 
Pair of Earrings 


Eastern Mediterranean, sth century 

1. 6.9 cm x w. 2.3 cm, 11.2 g (together) 

Gold, pearls, sapphires 

Findspot unknown; collection of Belle da Costa Greene (1879-1950), New York, first director 
of the Pierpont Morgan Library; purchased from the Pierpont Morgan Library, 1952 
BZ.1952.7.1-2 
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